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THE ALDINE. 



TRUTH. 

Who e'er had looked upon her peerless face, 
With purged soul forsaketh other loves — 
And fame is emptiness, and gold is base, 
And power wins no more, nor pleasure moves. 
She holier is than holy Creed or Church, 
And potent Beauty hath no charm like hers. 
What cleansing passion doth she send to search 
Through all the being of her worshippers ! 
Her gifts, immortal thirst and hunger are, 
And pain divine, and high and higher needs. 
Dost think to clasp her? Lo, she calls from far ! 
Tho cans't not choose but follow where she leads. 

—L.H. 



HON. GEORGE OP DYKE. 

Prominent among the bankers and financial giants 
of the metropolis, stands George Opdyke. Possess- 
ing rare sagacity, intuitive perception, combined with 
deep research, his name is a tower of strength 
among financial men. His influence in the councils 
of the nation, during the dark days of the war, was 
powerfully exercised, and forms an important chap- 
ter in the unwritten history of the country. 

Mr. Opdyke was born about the year 1807, at Kings- 
wood, Hunterdon County, N. J. He is a descendant 
as his name indicates, of the time-honored 
Knickerbcckers. An ancestor of his, one 
Gysbert Opdyck, as appears in the colonial 
history of New York, was commissary-general 
under the Dutch government, about the year 
1640. At a later date the family settled in 
New Jersey. 

George Opdyke commenced life as a farmer, 
and, having enjoyed' a few; winter's schooling, 
at the early age of sixteen assumed the role of 
teacher. Even in the discipline- of his schol- 
ars, many of whom were older than himself, 
his able executive abilities were prominently 
indicated. Decisive, prompt, and fearless in 
the discharge of his duties, in this, his first 
public undertaking, he was eminently success- 
ful. A few years later, he commenced trade in 
Cleveland, Ohio, when that now flourishing 
city was considered to be in the far West. 
Not long afterward, we find him in New Or- 
leans engaged in the clothing trade. In 1832 
he transferred his business to this city, where 
he has since remained a prominent and highly 
successful business man. 

His first appearance in the political arena of 
which, we have knowledge, was as a delegate 
to the Buffalo Convention, where he served 
on the committee that framed the Free-soil 
platform. 

In the year 1858, Mr. Opdyke was elected to 
the State Legislature, and took a very promi- 
nent part in opposing the corrupt schemes 
for plundering the city of valuable franchises. 
Three years later he was elected mayor of the 
city of New York. In the discharge of his 
arduous duties during the term of his of- 
fice, he distinguished himself as a man of 
extraordinary executive talent and high ability. 

Our space will not permit us to particularize the 
many important acts Of his administration. We 
should remark, however, that the suppression of 
the ever-memorable riot was due, in great part, to 
his prompt decision and energetic action, during 
the dark days that intervened between the 13th and 
17th of July, 1863. Those who desire to become 
familiar with the history of New York City during 
the eventful years 1862 and 1863, should not fail to 
read Mr. Opdyke's "Mayoralty Documents," pub- 
lished in 1866, by Hurd & Houghton. They form a 
neat volume of nearly 400 pages, and contain mat- 
ter of special interest. 

Mr. Opdyke continued in the dry goods trade until 
the beginning of the year 1867. His knowledge of 
the situation of national affairs led him to the correct 
conclusion that legitimate business; on the average, 
would for a term be unprofitable, and he therefore 
very wisely retired from an active participation in 
the trade wherein he had accumulated a handsome 
fortune. Having been appointed a delegate to the 
Convention for the Revision of the Constitution of 
the State of New York, he gave the greater portion 
of his time to that important work during the year 
1868. 

As a political economist, Mr. Opdyke deserves to 
stand in the front rank. He published an excellent 
treatise upon the subject of political economy in 
1851. 



The ideas advanced in this work relative to paper 
money are remarkably clear and sound, and it is a 
matter of surprise to us that such a comprehensive 
view of the science of money, and especially paper 
money, should have been promulgated at that pe- 
riod, when the subject had not a tithe of the interest 
it has now attached to it by its general use at the 
present time. 

It is a duty incumbent upon Mr. Opdyke to revise 
his work, under the light of the present, and to have 
it published at the earliest practical moment. 



GARDEN HUMORS. 

From Charles De Warner's ,l My Summer in a Garden." 

We have a cat, a magnificent animal, of the sex 
which votes (but not a pole-cat) — so large and pow- 
erful, that if he were in the army, he would be called 
Long Tom. He is a cat of fine disposition, the most 
irreproachable morals I ever saw thrown away in a 
cat, and a splendid hunter. He spends his nights, 
not in social dissipation, but in gathering in mice, 
rats, flying squirrels, and also birds. When he first 
brought me a bird, I told him that it was wrong, and 
tried to convince him, while he was eating it, that he 




he had no fault ; that the one action I had called a 
vice was an heroic exhibition of regard for my inter- 
ests. I bade him go and do likewise continually. 
I now saw how much better instinct is than mere 
unguided reason. Calvin knew. If he were to put 
his opinion into English, instead of his native cata- 
logue, it would have been • " You need not teach 
your grandmother to suck eggs." It was only the 
round of Nature. The worms eat a noxious some- 
thing in the ground. The birds eat the worms. 
Calvin eats the birds. We eat — no, we do not eat 
Calvin. There the chain stops. When you ascend 
the scale of being and come to an animal that is, like 
ourselves, inedible, you have arrived at a result 
where you can rest. Let us respect the cat. He 
completes an edible chain. 
* ******** ** 

• I think I have discovered the way to keep the 
peas from the birds. I tried the scare-crow plan in 
a way which I thought would outwit the shrewdest 
bird. The brain of the bird is not large ; but it is all 
concentrated on one object, and that is the attempt 
to elude the devices of modern civilization which 
injure his chances of food. I knew that if I put up 
a complete stuffed man, the bird would detect the im- 
itation at once ; the perfection of the thing would 
show him that it was a. trick. People always 
overdo the matter when they attempt decep- 
tion. I therefore hung some loose garments 
of a light color, upon a rake-head, and set them 
up among the vines. The supposition was, that 
the bird would think there was a man behind, 
holding up these garments, and would sing, as 
he kept at a distance, " You can't catch me 
with any such double device." The bird would 
know, or think he knew, that I would not hang 
up such a scare in the expectation that it would 
pass for a man, and deceive a bird ; and he would 
therefore look for a deeper plot. I expected to 
outwit the bird by a duplicity that was sim- 
plicity itself. I may have overcalculated the 
sagacity and reasoning power of the'bird. At 
any rate, I did overcalculate the amount of 
peas I should gather. But my game was only 
half-played. In another part of the garden 
were other peas, growing and blooming. To 
these I took good care not to attract the at- 
tention of the birds by any scarecrow what- 
ever ! I left the old scarecrow conspicuously 
flaunting above the old vines; and by this 
means I hope to keep the attention of the 
birds confined to that side of the garden. I 
am convinced that this is the true use of a 
scarecrow — it is a lure and not a warning. 1^ 
you wish to save men from any particular 
evil, set up a tremendous cry of warning 
about some other ; and they will all give their 
special efforts to the one to which attention 
is called. 



GEORGE OPDYKE. . 

was doing wrong ; for he is a reasonable cat, and un- 
derstands pretty much everything except the bino- 
mial theorem and the time down the cyclodial ark. 
But with no effect. The killing of birds went on, to 
my great regret and shame. The other day, I went 
to my garden to get a mess of peas. I had seen, the 
day before, that they were just ready to pick. How 
I had lined the ground, planted, hoed, bushed them ! 
The bushes were very fine — seven feet high, and of 
good wood. How I had delighted in the growing, 
the blooming, the podding ! What a touching 
thought it was that they had all podded for me. 
When I went to pick them, I found the pods all 
split open, and the peas gone. The dear little birds, 
who are so fond of strawberries, had eaten them all. 
Perhaps there were left as many as I planted : I did 
not count them. I made a rapid estimate of the cost 
of the seed, the interest of the ground, the price of 
labor, the value of the bushes, the anxiety of weeks 
of watchfulness. I looked about me on the face of 
Nature. The wind blew from the south so soft and 
treacherous ! A thrush sang in the woods so deceit- 
fully ! All Nature seemed fair. But who was to give 
me back my peas ? The fowls of the air have peas ! 
but what has man ? • 

I went into the house. I called Calvin. (That is 
the name of our cat, given him on account of his 
gravity, morality, and uprightness. We never famil- 
iarly call him John.) I petted Calvin. I lavished 
upon him an enthusiastic fondness. I told him that 



The course of events has given to the spirit 
of the age a direction which threatens to turn 
it ever further from, ideal art. This art, neg- 
lecting realities, must, with boldness; yet dignity- 
rise above the trammels of daily wants ; for art is 
a daughter of freedom and takes her injunctions 
from spiritual necessity, not from material needs. 
But, as we are, the material need predominates, and 
curbs humanity under its tyrannical yoke. Utility 
is the mighty idol of the time, to which all powers 
must be subservient and all talents do homage. In 
its coarser scales, the 'spiritual value of art has no 
weight, and thus despoiled of all incentive, she takes 
flight from the bustling market-place and change- 
alley of the age. Nay, even the spirit of philosophic 
investigation snatches from the imagination one 
province after another, and the limits of art grow 
ever narrower as science extends her frontiers. 

— Schiller. 

■*. 

It is much easier to think aright without doing 
right than to do right without thinking aright. 
Just thoughts may fail of producing just deeds, but 
just deeds always beget just thoughts. For when 
the heart is pure and straight, there is hardly any- 
thing which can mislead the understanding in mat- 
ters of immediate concernment ; but the clearest 
understanding can do little in purifying an impure 
heart, or the strongest in straightening a crooked 
one. You can not reason or talk an Augean stable 
into cleanliness. Perfection can, under no combi- 
nation of events, produce imperfection, nor can vir- 
tue beget vice. 



